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ON THE MEANS OF READING WITH THE MOST 
ADVANTAGE.---( Concluded from No. 14.) 


There are many students who spend their days in extracting 
passages from authors, and fairly transcribing them in their 
eommon-place book ; a mode of study truly miserable, which 
seidom repays the student either with profit or pleasure, which 
wastes his time, and wears out his eves and his constétution. 
I most seriously advise all those who have been led to think 
that the exercise of the hand can impress ideas on the brain, 
who interrupt their attention by copying, who torture them- 
selves in abridging, and who think by filling their portfolios 
that they ¢hall enrich their understandings, to stop, while they 
have eyes to see or fingers to write. ‘They have totally mis- 
taken the road tolearning; and if they proceed in the way too 
long a time, they may suffer such injuries in it as shall disa- 

le them from returning, or seeking a better. After many 
years spent in this wretched labour, it is no wonder that they 
close their books, and make the old complaint of vanitv and 
vexation, Nothing a serves us in reading but what the 
mind makes its own by reflection and memory. ‘That which is 
transcribed, and then laid aside, is not in the least more ap- 
propriated than when it stood in the printed page. It isan er- 
ror, if any suppose, that, by the act of marking the words on 
paper with a pen, the ideas are more clearly marked on the 
brain than by an attentive and repeated perusal. 

The best method of extracting and epitomizing is to express 


the author’s ideas, after shutting his book, in our own words. 


in this exercise the memory is exerted, and the style improv- 
ed. We make what we write ourown ; we think, we are ac- 
tive, and we do not condemn ourselves to an employment mere 
ly manual and mechanical. But, after all, whatever a few 
may say, write, or think tothe contrary, it is certain that the 
greatest schol'-s were content with reading, without making 
either extracts or epitomes. They were satisfied with what 
remained in their minds after a diligent perusal, and when they 
wrote, they wrote their own. Reading is, indeed, most justly 
called the food of the mind. Like food, it must be digested and 
assimilated ; it must shew its nutritive power by promoting 
growth and strength, and by enabling the mind to bring forth 
sound and vigorous preductions. It must be converted in suc- 
¢um et sanguinem, into juice and blood, and not make its ap- 

arance again in the form in which it was originally imbibed. 
tis indeed true, and the instance may be brought in opposition 
to my doctrine, that Demosthenes transcribed Thucydides 
eight times with his own hand; but it should be remembered, 
that Demosthenes flourished long before printing was discover 
ed, and that he was induced totranscribe Thucydides not onlv 
for the sake of improvement, but also for the sake of multiply- 
ing copies of a favourite author. Besides, he probably transcri- 
bed a good deal from memory ; an exercise which certainly 
might assist to improve him in habits of composition. 

A due degree of variety will contribute greatly to render 
reading agreeable. For though it is true that not more than 
one or two books should be read at once, yet when they are 


finished, it will be proper, if any weariness is felt, to take up | 


an author who writes ina different style, or on a different sub- 


ject; to change from poetry to prose, and from prose to poetry; | 


to intermix the moderns with the ancients; alternately to lay 








down the book, and to take up the pen; and sometimes to lay 
them both down, and enter with alacrity into agreeable com- 
pany and public diversions. The mind, after a little cessation, 
returns to books with all the voracious eagerness of a literary 
hunger. But the intermissions must not be long, or frequent 
enough to form a habit of idleness or dissipation. 

He who would read with pleasure (and I repeat, that all 
who read with real profit must read with pleasure), will at- 
tend to the times of the day and the seasons of the year. The 
morning has been universally approved as the best time for 
study : the afternoon may be most advantageously spent in im- 
proving conversation. ‘Those faculties which before dinner are 
capable of engaging in the acutest and sublimest disquisitions, 
are found by general experience, to be comparatively dull and 
stupid after it. ‘I know not how it is,” said a cclebrated 
writer, “but all my philosophy, in which I was so warmly en- 

ged in the morning, appears to me like nonsense as soon as 

have dined.” 

Very hot weather is particularly unfavourable to reading. 
The months of- July, August; and September, are by no means 
the seasons in which the fruits of the mind arrive at maturity. 
A rigid philosopher will perhaps maintain, that the mental fa- 
culties are not to be affected by the vicissitudes of cold and 
heat; but who will listen to philosophy who is already convin- 
ced by actual experience? It is indeed remarkable, that these 
months are selected for vacation in the houses of legislation, in 
the courts of law, and in the seats of learning. In cold and 
inclement weather, when we are driven to the fire-side for 
comfort, we find that delight in our books, which in the vernal 
and autumnal season we seek in the sunshine and in the sweets 
of ruralscenery. Inthe winter we nolonger roam abroad, but 
collect our scattered ideas, and find, in the exercise of our fa- 
culties, that delight which is the consequence and reward of 
exerting, in a proper method, the natural energies of the di- 
vine particle which breathes within us. 

But at all hours, and in all seasons, if we can restrain the li- 
centious rovings of the fancy, sooth the passions of the heart, 
and command our attention, so as to concentre it on the subject 
we examine, we shail be sure to find it amply rewarded. t- 
tend closely, and close attention to any worthy subject will al- 
ways produce solid satisfaction. But particularly in reading, it 
may be depended upon as an approved truth, that the degree 
of profit as well as pleasure derived from it will ever be pro- 
portioned to the degree of attention. Kwox. 


SS ____t 
EPITAPH on Little Stephen, a noted Fiddler in Suffolk. 


Stephen and Time are now both even; 
Stephen beat Time, now Time’s beat Stephen. 





DR. GRAHAM'S WANT. 


Dr. %raham being on his stage at Chelmsford, in Essex, in 
order to promote the sale of his medicines, told the country 
péople, that he came there for the good of the public, not for 
want. ‘Fhen speaking to his merry Andrew. “ Andrew,” said 


he, ‘‘do we come here for want?” “ No, faith, sir,” said. 


Andrew, ** we haye enough of that at home.” 
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8 MISCELLANEOUS. 


OF THE HAPPINESS OF A VIRTUOUS COURSE. 
lier ways are ways of Ileasantness, and all her fraths are 


Peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold of her ; and 
hatpy ts every one that retaincth her. Proverbs iii. 17, 
( Continued from our last.) 

Hitherto, vou have seen that 1 have argued for the happi- 
feos of virtue from the considerations, ** that it affords our 
lh Siest powers the proper gratiications ; that it implies health, | 
ant lbocrty, and order of mind; and that it is more agreable 
than anv othe: 


\ end we can pursue to all the parts of our na- 
tures then as making together one system.” There is a 
peert decal move to be saxt, to which I must request your 
t ny 
ourduy, It deserves your consideration, that much of the 
pleasure of vice itself depends on some species or other of 
viviue combined with it. All the joys we derive from triend- 
svip, trom family-convexions and affinities, from the love and 
confidence of our fellow-creatures, and from the intercourse 
of good offees, are properly virtuous joys: and there is no 
© ourse of lite which, were it deprived of these joys, would not 
be completely miserable. ‘Nhe enjoyments, therefore, of 
Vicious men are owing to the remains of virtuous qualities in 
ilicn. Phere is no man so vicious as to have nothing good left 
in his character; and could we conceive any such man, or 
incet with a person who was quite void of benevolence, tem- 
perance, good-humour, sociableness, and honour, we should 
detest him as an odious monster, and find that he was inca- 
pable of all happiness. Wickedness, when considered by itself 
and in tts naked form, without any connexion with lovely qual- 
ities, is nothing but shame, and pain, and distress. If the 
dcbauchee enjoys any thing like happiness, it is because he 
joins to his debauchery something laudable, and his tender 
wid social feelings are not extirpated. In like manner, ifa 
© vefous man has any thing besides perplexity and gloominess 
ia his heart, it is because there are some virtues which he 
) ractises, or because he disguises his covetousness under the 
iwms of the virtues of prudence and fragality. This then 
being the case, since even the pleasure that vice enjoys is 
‘.us founded wpe and derived from virtuous qualities, how 
ptaim is it that these constitute our chief good, and that the 
wiore ofgthem we posess, so much the more must we possess of 
(xe sources of pleasure! The virtuous man is the most gene- 
Tous man, the most friendiv, the most good-natured, the most 
petient and contented. He has most of the satisfactions result- 
ing from sympathy, and humanity, and natural affection ; and 
)certun js it that such a person must be the happiest, that 
ie wicked themselves, if in any respect happy, can be so 
eniy as tar as they either are the same that he is, or think 
Liemselves the same. 
rifhlvy, T have already observed, that virtue leaves us in 
possession ef all the common enjoyments of life. It is neces- 
siry now to add, that it goes much beyond this. It not only 
icaves ws in possession of all innocent and natural pleasures, 
itimproves and refines them. It not only interferes less with 
gratifications of our different powers than vice does, but 
iomders the gratification of many of them more the cause of 
pleasure. This effect it produces by restraining us to regular- 
v and moderation in the gratification of our desires. Virtue 
bids only the wild and extravagant gratification of our 
vesives; that is, it forbids only such a gratification of them 
as goes bevond the bounds of nature, and lays the foundation 
©! pain and misery. As far as they were designed. by our 
Alaker to vield pleasure, we are at liberty to indulge them ; 
wid further we cannot go without losing pleasure. It is a 
truth generally acknowledged that the regular and moderate 
gratifeation of appetite is more agreeable than any forced 
and exhorbitant gratification of it, Excess in every way is 
painful and pernicious. We can never contradict nature with 
out suffering and bringing upon ourselves inconveniences. Is 
there any man to whom food and sleep are so pleasant as to 
the temperate man? Are the mad and polluted joys of the 
fornicator and adultere: equal to the pure arid chaste joys of 
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the married state ? Do pampered and loaded appetites afford 
as much delight as appetites kept under discipline, and never 

allied by riot and licentiousness? Is the vile glutton, the 
oathsome drunkard, or the rotten debauchee, as happy as 
the sober and virtuous man, who has a healthy body, a serene 
mind, and general credit ? 

Thus is virtue a friend evento appetite. But this js not the 
observation { intended to insist on. What] meant here prin- 
cipally to redommend to veur attention was, that virtue iim- 
proves all the blesSings of life, by putting us into a pariicular 
disposition for receiving pleasure trom them. It removes 


| those internal evils, which pellute and impair the springs of 


enjoyment within us. It renders the mind casy and satisiied 
within itself, and therefore more susceptible of delight, and 
more open to all agreeable impressions. .it is a common ob- 
servation, that the degree af pleasure which we receive from 
any objects depends on the disposition we are in to receive 
pleasure. Nothing is sweet to a depraved taste; nothing 
beautiful to a distempered eye. This observation helds with 
particular force in the present case. Vice destroys the relish 
of sensible pleasures. It takes off ( I may say) from the fruit 
its favour, and from the rose its hue. It tarnishes the beau- 
ty of nature, and communicates a bitter tincture to every en- 
joyment. Virtue, on the contrary, sweetens every blessing, 
and throws new lustre on the face of nature. It chases awa 
loominessand peevishness ; and, by strengthening the kind af- 
re eg and introducing into the soul good humour and tran- 
quillity, makes every pleasing scene and occurrence more 
pleasing 
Again, sixthly ; Let us consider how many peculiar joys vir- 
tue has, which nothing else can give. It is not possible to en- 
umerate all these. We may, on this occasion, recollect first 











those jovs which necessarily spring from the worthy and gen- 
erous affections. ‘The love of the Deity, benevoleuce, meek- 
ness, and gratitude, are by their nature attended with plea- 
sure. “hey put the mind into a serene and cheerful frame, 
and introduce into it some of the most delightful sensations. 
Virtue consists in the exercise and cultivation of these princi- 
ples. ‘hey form the temper and constitute the character ofa 
virtuous man; and therefore he must enjoy pleasures to which 
men of acontrary character are strangers. It is not conceiva- 
ble, that a person in whom the mild and generous affections 
thrive should not be in a more happy state than one who coun- 
teracts and suppresses them; and who, instead of feeling the 
joy which springs up in a heart where the heavenly graces 
and virtues reside, is torn and distracted by anger, malice, and 
env . 

But further ; Peace of conscience is another blessing pecu- 
liarto virtue. It reconciles us to ourselves as well as to all the 
world. As nothing can be so horrid as to be at variance with 
one’s self, so nothing can be so delightful as to be at peace with 
one’s self. If we are unhappy within our own breasts, it sig- 
nifies little what external eaten weenjoy. If we want 
our own approbation, it is of little consequence how much oth- 
ers applaud us. Virtue secures to us our own approbation. It 
reduces to harmony, under the dominion of conscience, all our 
jarring powers. It makes our reflections agreeable to us ; and 
the mind a fund of comfort to itself. 

Again; A sense of God’s favour is another source of plea- 
sure which is peculiar to virtue. The Divine government is an 
objet of terror to a wicked man. He cannot think of it with- 
out trouble. But a virtuous man derives his chief consolations 
from hence. He is conscious of acting in concert with the De- 
ity, of obeying his laws, and of imitating his perfections. He, 
therefore, exults in the assurance of having him on his side, 
and of being under his Almighty protection. He knows that 
the Sovereign of the universe loves him, and is his unalterable 
friend. 

Once more. A virtuous man possesses the hope of a future 
reward. Every one knows how “— the power of hope is 
to invigorate and cheer the mind. here is no such hope as 
that of the virtuous man. He hopes for a perfect government 
in the heavens; and this comforts him amidst all the disorders 
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af earthly governments. He hopes for a resurrection from 
deaih to a blessed immortality. He expects soon to take 
possession of a treasure in the heavens that faileth not; to re- 
ceive an mcorruptible inheritance ; to exchange ignorance and 
doubt for knowieage ; and to be fixed in that world where he 
shall join superior beings, and be always growing more wise, 
and good, and great, and happy, till some time or other he 
shall rise to ionours and powers which are no more possible 
to be now conceived by him, than the powers of an angel can 
be conceived by a child in the womb. ‘This is indeed an un- 
bounded and ravishing hope. If christianity be true, we have 
abundant reason for it. Christ came into the world to raise 
us to it, and the must distant glimmering of it is enough to 
eclipse all the glory of this world. 
Such are the singular biessings of the virtuous man, 





MY NATIVE HOME, by Mary Robinson. 


O’er breezy hill or woodland glade, 
At morning’s dawn or closing day, 

In summer’s flaunting pomp array’d, 
Or pensive moonlight’s silver gray, 
‘The wretch in sadness still shali roam, 
Who wanders from his native home. 


While at the foot of some old tree, 

As meditation soothes his mind, 

Luli’d by the hum of wandering bee, 
Or rippling stream, or whisp’ring wind, 
His vagrant fancy still shall roain, 
And lead him tohis mative home. 


Tho’ Love a fragrant couch may weave, 
And Fortune heap the festive board, 
Still Mem’ry oft would turn to grieve, 
And Reason scorn the splendid hoard ; 
While he bencath the proudest dome, 
Would languish for his native home. 


‘Yohim the rushy roof is dear, 

And sweetly calm the darkest glen ; 

While pomp, and pride, and power appear, 
At best the glitt’ring plagues of men; 
Unsought by those who never roam 
Porgettul of their native home. 


Let me to summer shades retire, 

With Meditation and the Muse ; 

Or round the social winter fire, 

The glow of temper’d mirth diffuse ; 
‘Tho’ winds may howl and waters foam, 
1 still shall bless my native home. 


And oh! when we extatic hour, 
And passion’s glowing noon are past ; 
Should age behold the tempest low’r, 
And sorrow blow it’s keenest blast, 

My shade, no longer doom’d to roam, 
Shall find the GRAVE a feaceful home. 





Ffoneya Cure for the Gravel. About 27 years ago (says a 
correspondent) I was much afflicted with the gravel, and twice 
in serious danger, from small stones lodging in the passage. I 
met with a gentleman who had been in my situation, and had 
got rid of that severe disorder, by sweetening his tea with half 
Pome | and half sugar. 1 adopted this remedy, and found it ef- 

ectual. 

After being fully clear of my disease about ten years I decli- 
ned taking hortey ; and in about three months I had a violent 
fit of my old complaint, I then renewed my practice of taking 
honey in. my tea, and am now more than three-score and ten, 
and have not for the last 17 years had the smallest symptom 
of the gravel. I have recommended my prescription to many 
of my acquaintance, and have never known it fail. 
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NEW-YORK, Jannary 20, 1811. 


On Thursday last, arrived at this port the British Packet 
Duke of Kent, Captain Cotesworth, in 46 days from Plymouth, 
via. Bermuda, with the October and November mails. 

The Packet left Plymouth on the 1st of December, and 
brings London papers to the 28th November. 

' At the time of her departure the Kiug of England was not 
dead, but continued extremely low. 

It is verbally reported by this arrival, that a Regency was 
to have been appointed on the 29th of November, in the per- 
son of the Prince of Wales. 

Nochange had taken place in the relations between the. 
United States and Great Britain. 


Latest from Carthagena and Madrid. A letter from a 

ntleman at Carthagena, of Nov. 18, mentions, that a dread- 
tul fever raged there, having carried off 3125 persons in fifty 
days, from a population of 12,000, the rest having retired te 
the country.---37 died yesterday. The affairs of the Spaniards 
wore a prosperous appearance. Insurrections have broken out 
at Madrid, and attempts on Joseph’s life have been made and 
his palace robbed of its plate. The Spaniards appear de- 
termined on Independance Sm, they suffer much there 
is no appearance of despair. The French are said to be ap- 
proaching this place, but no fears are entertained of their pos ~ 
sessing it. . 

Boston, Jan.12. From Hayti---latest---Capt. Carter, from 
Port-au-Prince, which he left. the 7th December, reports, 
that the rival chiefs, Petion and Regaud, had an amicable 
meeting at Petit-Guave, had reconciled their differences ; and 
were at their posts to oppose their common enemy. Chris- 
tophe ; who was daily expected to make an attack on Port- 
au-Prince, where Petion had 5000 men to op him. Chris- 
tophe’s squadron was said to be at St. Marks. 


Battimore, Jan. 15.. Capt. Child, of the schr. Sarah, Lad- 
son, arrived here this morning in 29 days from Lisbon, in- 
forms, that the French had received a reinforcment of 15,000 
men, and advanced again to the position they formerly occu- 
pied ; the combined army have fallen back to their strong 
line. Capt. C. sailed on the 16th December. 

Capt. C. further informs that a packet arrived there on the 
13th from England. He saw English papers to the beginning 
of December. The British King continued very ill. The 
Prince of Wales had been appointed Regent. 

Flour 18 dollars, corn 2. 75. 


It appears, by a London paper, that, in consequence of some 
irregularity on the part of the crews of the British Packets, all 
the Packets at Falmouth, the beginning of Nov. were ordered to 
Portsmouth, and five of them sailed for the latter port under 
convoy of a 74. Portsmouth, therefore, will, in future, be the 
place of rendezvous for all the Packets. The Agent and his 
Clerks had arrived at Portsmouth. 


Mr. Blodget, of Washington, estimates the present number 
of the inhabitants “of the United States and Territories, at 
6,955,000, which is three persons to each mile ; annualjbirths 
390,000, annual deaths 190 000, dwelling houses 1,275,000, col- 
leges 25, academies 74, improved land, 40,950,000 acres, hor- - 
ses 1,400,000, horned cattle 3,760,000, tons shipping 1,250,000, 
imports 54,000,000, exports 52,200,000, banks 95, bank capitals 
54,000,000, custom-house bonds 9 600,000---total valuation of 
the United States, 2,510,000,000. 


Tonnage of the United States. From the official statement. 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the following was the ton- 
nage of the United States, on the Ist of January, 1310. 








tons. 95ths\ Belonging to tons. 9ithe 

Registered tonage 910,059 23 New York 243,555 89 
Enrolled & licenced 405,162 36 Boston 133,257 28 
Fishing vessels 35,059 77 Philadelphial21,445 27 
Baltimore 102,454 57 

Amounting to 1,350,281 41 Norfolk 40.940 21 

4 Charleston 56, 19 7/ 
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Washington, House of Representatives, Jan. 16.—Mr. 
Wright moved a resolution, which was adopted, directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to lay before the house, a list of 
the names of the Directors and Stockholders of the Bank of 
the United states and its branches ; a statement of the stock 
he J by foreigners, and of what countries, by American citi- 
zens, and the states to which they belong, and also of the 
amour of the present deposits belonging to the United States, 
and to ind viduals Messrs. Wright, Burwell, Eppes, Love, 
Goldsborough, stanley, in fav. & Messrs. Pickman, Lallmadge, 
and Mosely, against the resolution. the house resolved itse:. 
mto a committee of the whole on the bill for the renewal oi 
the Charter of the Bank of the U.5.—Mr. Alston in the chair. 
—Mr. Burwell moved to strike out the first section of the bil! 
and spoke between two and three hours in support of his mo- 
tion--- after some time spent thereon, the chairman reported 
progress and asked leave to sit again which was granted---the 
house then adjourned. 


On Tuesday last the question was taken in the House of 
Representatives, on making New Orleans a State and passed. 
Ayes 77, Noes 46. 


Mr. Eppes from the committee of foreign relations, reported 
a bill as an additional act to the non-intercourse act. The fol 
lowing is a short summary of the several sections of the bili :- 

Sec. 1. Authorises the President to declare by proclamation 
when the orders in council of Great Britain are revoked, and 
that no other evidence of the fact shall be admitted. 

2. Interdicts all British vessels from the waters of the Un- 
ted States. : 

3. Prohibits the imprtation of all British goods after the 2¢ 
of February, except such as may be imported in vessels which 
have gone beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. All goods of, British manufacture, &c. imported after the 
2d of February, to be forfeited and the owners to be fined in 
double the value of the goods. 

5. All ships, boats, rafts or carriages, on which goods are 
imported or attempted to be imported in the United states, to 
be forfeited. 

6. Any goods omitted in ships’ manifests tc be forfeited. 

7. Collectors and other custom-house officers, to have au- 
thority to enter any ship, store, dwelling-house, or other build- 
ing, in search of imported goods, and to seize them, wherever 
found. 

8. Goods seized to be restored, if it shall hereafter appear 
that the English Orders in Council were revoked before the. 2d 
of Feb. 

9. Goods shipped in the British dominions, previous to the ar- 
rival of the President’s proclamation, not to be subject to for- 
teiture. 

10 & 11. Forms of oaths for ship-masters and merchants. 

12. Fines, &c to be collected by action of debt, indictment or 
information, in any court of common jurisdiction. 

13. Provides that the forfeitures be distributed among the 
officers and others, who make the seizures, and the informers. 

14. Provides for the distribution of the fines among the offi- 
cers, &c. : 

15. Makes it necessary for those who may claim goods seiz- 
ed, to prove that the goods are not of British manufacture, and 
that they have been lawful v imported and tle duties paid. 

16. Authorises the President to employ 78 vessels, not over 
130 tons burthen, to cruize on the coast, to carry the provisions 
ef this act into execution. . 

17. Appropriates a sum of money to carry!the law into effect. 
The above described bill was referred to a committee of the 
whole house, and made the order of day for Monday. 


The Tennessee Gazette, of Dec. 28, contains the following 
articles : ** From Florida we learn that Baton Rouge and 
N. Feliciana, were taken possession of by Gov. Claiborne, 
without opposition, and the troops were returning to their 
cantonments. At Mobille, it is expected, Col. Cushing will 
have warm work. 
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_ A letterfrem Port Gibson, Mississippi Ter. toa gentleman 
in Wilmington, dated Dec. 20 says :—** Gov. Holmes, with a 
considerable force, on his way tothe Fort of Baton Rogue has 
been taken prisoner by the Conventionalists and confined.” 


Capt. James, of the schooner Hannah, who arrived at Mar- 
blehead on thursday from Corunna, informs, that an arma- 
ment, sailed from thence en the 6th October, on an expedition 
into the Bay of Biscay, said to be principally destined against 
st. Antonio, where an expedition some time before had been 
successful in cutting out, and bringing off a number of vessels. 
‘The squadron consisted of 4 British frigates, viz. the Arethusa, 
Commodore Main ; the Medusa, the Narcissus and the Am- 
azon ;--- the frigate Magdalene, with a few troops on board, 
2 brigs, 3 schooners and 4 gun boats, Spanish. 

A black man by the name of Michael Robinson, a rigger by 
profession, was taken up and committed to the City Prison ves- 
terday morning, for murdering his wife the night before, by 
cutting herthroat ina most shocking manner with a jack knife, 
and otherwise disfigurin: her body. On his examination before 
the Police Magistrates, he exhibited symptoms of insanity. 


DIED.---At Falmouth, on board His Britannic Majesty’s 
Packet Princess Charlotte, Mr. JOHN N. MACOMB, late of 
this city, merchant. The Princess Charlotte, was attacked on 
iver passage from Lisbon to Falmouth, by the French privateer 
Venus, which she succeeded in beating off---Mr. Macomb vol- 
unteered in defence of the Charlotte, and fella victim te his 
hardy and adventuring courage. He received a wound from a 
musket ball throgh his body, whichhe survived only 18 hours, 
The conduct of Mr. Macomb drew forth the plaudits of the 
whole ship’s crew ; and his name is mentioned by Capt. Kerr, 
the commander of the Packet, in his official return of the 
action, with the most vivid encomiums. His remains were in- 
terred at Falmouth, attended by the whole ship’s crew who 
survived the action, and a monument was about to be erected 
to his memory by the inhabitants of that town, asa tribute tu 
the spirit of a gallant and disinterested stranger, who nobly 
fell in a cause not his own. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Sunday Evening, Jan. 20. 

No news of any consequence received by the Southern mail 
of this morning. 

The National Intelligencer of ‘Thursday the 17th, says that 
the House of Representatives was occupied with discussing 
the bill for renewing the Charter of the Bank of the United 
States, Little hopes were entertained of obtaining it. 





Interments, from the 5th, to the 12th instant. 





Betsey Hutton aged 50 | William Wiley aged 32 
Margaret Robinson 30 | Sally Stewart 22 
Eliza Sandford $2 | Enoch Centes 38 
Jane Anderson 36 | William Weaver 27 
James Long 27 | Charles Ritter 40 
Mary Wiilson 28 | David Brower 47 
Isabella Tappan 33 | Solomon Gibson - 67 
James Jures 57 | Mary Carey 80 
Dolly Johnson 35 | Maria Robert Debellevue 40 
Joseph M‘Canfield 25 | Hewis Caragin 63 
Elizabeth Howard 28 | An unknown man. — 

William Saunders 35 And thirteen Children. 
Sally Brown 27 
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